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As a part of Project USHER (Uniting Science and 
Humanness for Educational Redesign) , a program is being carried out 
to increase the effectiveness of educational management in the 
nation's community colleges. The management model chosen to 
accomplish this goal unites the management-by-objectives model and 
the participative management models and is called "humanistic 
management." The rationale for this management philosophy is based on 
three propositions: (1) Science-based management can be adapted to 
educational systems; (2) The human dimension of educational 
management is best reflected in the active involvement of the 
educational community; and (3) The scientific dimension of management 
and the human dimension can be united effectively through: 
participative management by objectives. The model is described in 
relation to the management functions of planning^ programming, 
budgeting, and evaluation. Four interrelated program objectives are: 
(A) to develop an operational management model; (B) to develop a ; 
management training system; (C) to develop a management guide ; and 
(D) to disseminate the results of the total management program on a 
national basis. Four program projects, one for each of the 
objectives, are summarized .It is believed* that active participation 
in the management program has the potential for the following 
benefits: : (1 ) more effective educational programs ;f or students ; (2) 
more effective supportive programs; (3) a rational basis for the 
allocation of resources; (4) improved staff development and staff 
morale, (5) improved communication, and (6) a means for demonstrating 
educational accountability. (CB) 
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About BattelJe 



Baiiellc Is a public-purpose, muliinaiional organization dcvbicd lo scicniific 
research and developmcni. Baiielle's broad objective is the advancement and 
ulillzalion of science for the benefit of mankind through the processes of 
technological innovation and the better education of man. 

Founded under the will of Gordon Battelle, an Ohio Industrialist, Baltelle 
Memorial Institute began operations In 1929 and has since become widely 
recognized for creative research, education, : and the application of new 
technology for the betterment of mankind. Battcllc's 5,000 scientists, engi- 
neers, and supporting personnel perform research in the physical, life, social^ 
and behavioral sciences, in economics, and in a variety of 'industrial 
disciplines. This research extends from fundamental studies for the sake of 
new knowledge to applied programs directed toward new products and 
processes. Much of this research is supported by government and Industry 
on a contract basis. In addition to the contract research, the Institute 
suppol'ts Us own substantial research programs. 

BatteUe has been active in educational research at federal, state, and local 
level? for more than ten years. Methodologies applied Include educational 
technology (a systems approach to instructional development and 
iulilization), survey design and analysis, experimental design and analysis, job 
and task analysis, instructional systems analysis, and planning and managc- 
^Tient systems design, The staff has broad experience in a number of specific 
methodologies which' are part of educational technology, such as the ''ey 
steps of developing instructional objectives in behavioral terms, the develop* 
mertx of evaluation techniques and instruments, and the evaluation of 
progra/^v effectiveness. , : ' 



FOREWORD 



A major cITon aimed at Increasing the c(TccLivcness of cdLicaliondl 
management in the naiion's community coliegos began in May oi' 
1972 as a 'resul/l of a Ihree-year tjranl from ihe W. K. Keilogg 
foundation to Bailclle's Center for improved Education, The 
pro^jram is beimg carried out in caopcraUon with ihc League for 
Innovation in tlhe Community College. Goafs of ilie program are lo 
develop a planning and manr.gemcnl model for com m unity 
col'lcj];'' to demonstrate the model's effectiveness in actual use in 
Ihrcc League dislricK (Brookdale Conimunity College, Cuyaho.gj 
Coimmuj?tity College^ and Coast Community College District), and 
lo implement the model nationally ihrough conferences and work- 
shops. The purpose of this report is to describe the program, 
including the underlyli^g management philosophy, the planning and 
management model, and the procedures being followed in carrying 
GUI the program, ' 

This program is one part of a larger, effort at Buttellc^'S Center for 
improved Education known as Project USHER. The project title is 
an acronym for "Uniting Science: and Humanness for Educational 
Redesign". The objective of this project is to combine the scientific 
and technical dimension of education with the iVuman dimension 
in. order to "usher in" a new educational model, . 



"The work of education unites the participating groups, through 
access to the educative forces and through common service to the 
facts, into a model of the great community." 

• > ' Martin Buber 
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SECTION i. 
THE PROBLEM 



The communiiy college has emerged as a major force in the 
naiion's educational system. It meets specific needs that are noi 
met by other institutions of higher education. The community- 
college niovcmcn I has grown rapidly during the past decade^: and 
this growth, pattern may continue for some years to come. Despite 
concerns about the future direciions of higher education in the 
United States, there seems to be near-unanimous agreement that 
the community college will play a role of increasing importance - 
both iij terms of enrollment and influence. 

The community college is faced with a number of important 
management problems: how to assess educational needs, how to 
identify resources^ how to articulate goals and objectives, how to 
organize effective programs, how to allocate resources, how to 
evaluate program effectiveness, how to establish information sys- 
tems, and liow to communicate with the public. Underlying all of 
these management problems are two fundamental questions: (1)' 
Where, should we be going? and (2) How do we get there? 

The community college needs a nlanagement, model that is appio- 
priate for its particular conditions and dernands. Such a manage- 
mentmoclel must be rational and scientific, in order to lead to the 
systematic and orderly growth of the community college. It also 
, must be hu mane, in order to deal adequately with the personal 
tieeds of the people in the conimunity college. 

The rational and scientific dimension of management has been 
demonstrated in a new management model : that has emerged 
during^reccni years. This model is referred to as "management by 
objectives". The emphasis is/on results to be attained. According 
to Peter Drucker, "management by objectives and self-control may 
legitimately be called a 'philosophy of managemenl'. It rests on a 



'♦'Much of ihc early pan of ihis report is adapted from Chapter VII in 
Education as a Human Entcrpriiic, by William Hilt. ' 



conccpl of ihc job ol managcmcnl. U rcsls on an analysis of ihe 
specific needs of the manngcmcni group and ihc obslaclcs il faces, 
II resis on a conccpl of human aclion, human behavior, and 
human molivalion." (p. 136 in The Practice of Management) 

The human dimension of management Is besl reflected in ihe 
involvement of the people within the educalional system. Here ihe 
various groups wiihin the broad educational community participate 
actively in Ihc management process. Gcorg Hegel, _ ihe greal 
philosopher, many years ago pointed up ihe importance of involve- 
meni: "'interest* means to be in, to be pari of something. A 
purpose for which 1 am to be active must in some way be my own 
purpose." Hegel was . saying that whal one puts himsolf into 
becomes an extension of his self. If individuals identify wilh 
particular objectives - because these arc their objectives - they 
are much more likely to work toward accomplishing them than if 
the objectives are handed down from above. 

The uniting of the management-by-ohjcctives model and the 
participative-management model gives us "participative manage- 
ment by objectives". This means a uniting of the scientific dimen- 
sion of management and Ihe human dimension. The key idea is for 
the people within the broad: educational community to work 
together as a team to answer thC; questions: (1) Where should we 
be going? and (2) How do we get there? 



SECTION n. 

UNDERLYING PROPOSITIONS 



The proposed model or,managemcnL for the communily college is 
approprialcly called "Jfuifianislic managomcnl". Based upon ihe 
concept of participative .managemcnl by objeclives, ihe model is a 
uniting of science and, 'hunkinncss - ihe, two fundamenlal dimen- 
sions of humanistic philosophy. The ralionale of ihis humanislic 
management philosophy is summarized ir, ihe ihrce proposilions 
slaied below. > , 

Proposition 1 : Science-based management can be adapted effec- 
'tively tO;, educational systems. 

.In science-based managemenl, emphasis is placed upon measuring 
variables, relating variables, predicting effeciiveness^ and verifying 
through evaluation. Decisions are made on ihe basis of facts. A 
high degree of rationality prevails. This approacii to management 
stands in contrast to ihe solely intuitive or common-sense 
approach. 

The main , feaiures of science-based management are incorporaicd 
within the management-by objectives model. Our basic premise 
here is thai science-basru management — in ihe form of manage- 
ment by objeclives - can br adaplcd effectively to ihe manage- 
menl of an educal'onar system. By "adapt"/we incan that The 
conc^jpts and mrihods of management by objectives as used in 
oihcr i\^pc< of organizations can be modified lo saiisfy the unique 
needs and condiiions of an educaiional sysiem. 

Proposition 2: The human dimension of educationaf management 
is best reflected in the active involvement of the 
educational community, . 

The educational community is defined; as all of those people who 
have a vital interest In ihe educational system, which Includes 
students,; faculty/ adminislrators, alumni, and the community-at- 
large. An; education af system is a "human organization** to ihe 
exient thai the members of the broad educational community 



pariicipatc ar'r'cly in ihe planning and managcmcni o( ihc cduca- 
lional system. 

1 nis premise, can be pui in perspeclive by considering iwo dif- 
fcroni ways of viewing people. An individual human being may be 
treated as ciihcr a subjccV or an objccL. As a subjcci, he is an "I", 
a self. As an object, he is rm "ll", a thing. The human being as 
subjcci looks QUI ai the world and has some influence on Ihc 
world. The human being as object is conirollcd and manipulated 
by the world. Our basic idea here is that the people within an 
educational system are treated as subjects to the extent that they 
are allowed - and encouraged - to participate in the planning and 
management of the educational system. This is ihe human dimen- 
sion of educational management. 

Propositions: The scientific dimension of management and the 
human dimension can be united effectively through 
participative management by objectives. 

The scientific dimension of educational rnanagemenl is represented 
by the managemcnt-by-objectives model. The human dimension is 
reflected in the involvement of the people who constitute the 
educational community , These two dimensions of management can 
be united effectively through participative management by 
objectives. ; 

People within the educational system are "objects" to the extent, 
that they are told where they are going and how they are to get 
there. They are "subjects" to the extent that they formulate their 
own objectives and choose the means for achieving the objectives. 
The key to success in increasing, the effectiveness of educational 
.management wiir be for members of the educational community /-to 
understand the concepts and methods or management by /objec- 
tives so that they - as subjects - can apply this knowledge to the 
planning and management of their own educational system. 



SECTiON [IK 

THE CONCEPT OF PARTICIPATJVE 
MANAGEMENT 



Prevailing Models of Management 

Three .prevailing models of managcmeni found in present-day; 
education are: (!) liie auiocralic, (2) ific laissez fairc, and (3) ihe 
managemeni-labor. The ihrec mandgcmeni models arc indicated in 
figure 1 . 



FIGURE I. THREE MODELS OF MANAGEMENT 

In the autocratic model, information flows "from the top down". 
The organizational structure is a well-defined hierarchy, with each 
person knowing his "pecking order" in the hierarchy. Individuals 
are ro|d what to do, and ihey ; comply or else/ Managers are' 
"bosses'* in the traditional sense of the term.' This approach to 
management was prevaleni in; industrial management in the early 
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LAISSEZ FAIRE 
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pari of this cenUiry. Ii also has been prevalent in the miiilary 
services. And we see it in some colleges. 

The autocralic moJel has bolh slrenglhs and limilalions. On ihe 
positive side, vvc see thai il produces clear-cut responsibilities and 
centralized control. It lis efricicni, because only a single individual 
is involved in the decision-making process. On the negative side of 
the ledger is the simple iact thatmany people in this modern age 
will have no pan of the autocratic model. The individual cmpiovee 
in such an organization is treated as an object, a thing, an "It". 
Typical reactions to this type of 'management arc cither complete 
passivity on the part of the employee (he becomes an automaton), 
.or else he rebels.' 

The laissez-faire model of management stands in sharp contrast to 
the autocratic. Here there is complete noninterference in the 
affairs of others. Each person "docs his own thing". The 
administrator may administer the paperwork, but he is not an 
educational manager. : 

One reason why; this approach to management (or lack of manage- 
ment) has evolved in education is a misinterpreLation of academic 
freedom; it is assumed that each instructor should be given un- 
restricted freedom in thc classroom. If this assumption were vaild, 
then there would be no need for managers. A second reason for 
the existence of the laissez-faire, model in education is that college 
administrators, by and large, have not been trained adequately in. 
ihc principles and. concepts^ of: management. Frequently an 
individual moves directly from being an instructor lo becoming an 
administrator; he moves from the classroom to the administrator's 
office because he was available. 

One major result of this approach to management is that the staff 
members feel that they , have .considerable freedom in their jobs. 
Some may like the idea that there is no one "standing over their 
shoulders", reviewing and commenting on their work'. Other 
Individuals working in such a college, however, will dislike the lack 
of direction they receive. This system is perceived as a floundering 
ship with no. one at the helm. In the present age of accountability, 
this approach to educational management can lead only , to 
disaster. 



The managcmcni-labor model in iis prcseni rorm has broughl forih 
a true polari7,alion of admin isU'cUors and faculiy. Adminisiraiors 
have become "managemeni", and faculiy have, assumed the loic of 
"labor'-. Ii's "us versus ihem". There is a struggle for power. Each 
side tries to maximi/e its own gains and minimize ihe gains of ihe 
other: side, li is assumed by both sides that there is a ri,xed 
amount of power in an educational system; if one side gains in 
power, it 'then follows that the other side must lose a correspond- 
ing amount of power. 

One reason for the emergence of the management-labor model was 
the minimum wages paid to teachers for many years. A' second 
reason \vas that teachers felt they/ had no say in the major 
decisions that j/fected their professional lives, in the school system. 
Teachers wanted more money and they wanted to be a part of the 
action, so many of them unionii^ed. 

The management-labor polarization has produced in our colleges 
two distinct groups of people each working toward different goals 
— its own. This is the antithesis of the situation in which the 
various groups of employees are working together to achieve com- 
mon goals. 

The basic thesis of this report is that none of these three managcv 
ment models is appropriate for an educational syslcm. Participative 
management is the proposed alternative,, ■ 

The Meaning of Community 

In a number of his works, Martin Buber provides us with a rich 
description of "commimity": "The leal essence of community is 
undoubtedly to be found in the — manifest or hidden - fact that 
it has a ccnier" , , , "But community, growing community is the 
being no longer side by side but with one another of a niultitude 
of persons" ,., "Community is the overcoming of otherness in 
living unity",,, "If the world o^' man is to become a human 
world, then immediacy must rule between men, and thus also 
between human house and human house" .., , "Community is 
where community happens", (Between Man and Man) 

Building on these concepts of Bubcr's, we propose a broader 
definition of educational community than that which has been 



used in Ihc pasl. In our definition, the educational community 
^ocs beyond the walls oi the college campus.. It includes all of 
those groups that have a vital inlcrcsl in the educational syslcm: 
faculty, administrators, students, board members, and the 
comnuinit)'-at-lar^c. This constitutes the genuine educational 
community. 

The educational community ; then becomes the educational: 
of'Kani/.atiun. Chester Barnard,' in ''A Theory of Coopcralion and 
Organization", : defines an organiiiation on the basis of three 
criteria: "An organixalion comes into being when (1) there arc 
persons able to communicate with each other, (2) who arc willing 
to contribule action, (3) to accomplish a common: purpose. The 
elements of an organization are therefore; (1) communication, (2) 
willingness to serve, and (3) common purpose". (pp 96-97 in Some 
Theories of Organization) 

The college should be viewed as a community of all those people 
having a vital interest in the educational system. This is a 
humanistic view, of the educational organization. 

Toward Participative Management 

In participative management, members of the educational com- 
munity cooperate in formulating educational objectives and in 
deciding on methods for accomplishing the objectives. The educa- 
tional community includes faculty, board members, administrators, 
students, and the community-at-large. These people work together 
in deciding what they want to do and how they plan to get there. 
This is the essence^ of participative management. 

The concept of participative management, which is suggested in 
Figure 2, stands in sharp contrast to the three, approaches to 
management discussed abov*^.. In ; opposition, to the autocratic 
approach, the parlicipative approach allows and encourages the 
flow of Information in all directions— up, down, and lateral; there 
is rich communication throuchout the system,: As contrasted jo 
the laisse^.Tt'iirc model, the participative model; guides all efforts 
toward common, objectives. Finally, in opposition to the 
management-labor model/ the participative approach involves the 
cooperative efforts of all groups in the school system in working 
toward agreed-upon objectives. 
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OBJECTIVES 




FIGURE 2. A MODEL FOR PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 

Pariicipalivc management is related to, but not identical with, pure 
democratic , management. Pure democratic management calls for 
rule b)|5thc majority; if 5T percent of the people vote one way, 
'thcir' Voice prevails. In contrast, participative management calls for 
individual; responsibility and accountability. The idea here is for 
the designated leader"*' to work closely with all members of his 
group in encouraging their active participation in the functions of 
management, but he has the final autKiority for decision making. 
In most cases, the group leader wiir be with the majority. In other 
cases, however, he may be in the minority. In either case, he has 
the authority to make the final decision, because he must assume 
the responsibility for the consequences of the decision. 

Rcnsis Likert clearly articulates this point of individual responsi- 
bility: 'The group method of supervision holds the superior fully 
responsible for the quality of all decisions and for their 



*This "cicsignaicd leader" mighi be an adminislrdior, a lacully member, or 
anyone else who has assumed a leadership role for a particular area of 
responsibility. 



implcmcrUaiion. He is responsible for building his suborcliniiies 
into a group vvhicli makes ihc besl decisions and carries ihcm out 
well. The :;jpcrior is accounlablc for all decisions, for iheir cxecu- 
lion, and for iheir results. " (p. 51 in The Human Organization) 
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SECTION IV 

A MODEL FOR HUMANSSTIG 
EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

The major idea underlying our proposed hLimatiisiic managemcni 
model is ihe application of managcnieiU, by objectives within ihc 
context of participative management. Building on the propositions 
Slated previously, a humanistic model of educational managenient 
is presented betow. ; I • ; 

A Rational Approach to; Management 

Functions oT management include planning, programming, 
budgeting, and evaluation.. Taken togelher, these functions can 
form a cohesive decision-making procedure that leads': to the 
efficient allocation of resources to achieve specified objectives. 

(1 ) Planning 

The purpose of planning is to decide what is to be accomplished 
in the educational system as a vvhoic or in some part of the 
system. Important questions to be answered include: (a) What is 
the mission of tlic educational system? (b) What are the needs of 
the educational system? (c) What resources are available to the 
cducationar system? :(d) What arc the systemwidc objectives of the 
educational systcrii? 

A useful approach to planning is to investigate the discrepancies 
between what presently exists in the college and what is desired. 
This approach calls for a compreliensive and accurate description 
of the; present educational system and a clear formulation of a 
desired future, system. A systematic analysis of the deviations 
between the actual state of the system and the desired state of the 
system points up what needs, to be done to effect improvements in 
the college. This analysis of discrepancies, along with an analysis 
of resources available to the college, will then provide a sound 
basis for the establishment of priorities and the formulation of 
reasonable systemwide objectives. 
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■ (2) Programming 

The purpose of progritmniing is lo clocicic whai is lo be clone in 
order lo acconi{ilish ihc objeclivcs. Some o! ihe questions lo be 
answered here are (a) VVhal aclivilies niusl be carried oui lo 
accomplish ihe objeclives? (h) l-!ow should ihesc aclivilies be 
organized? (c) Whai manpower, facilities, and maierials will be 
needed in order lo carry; oui Ihc.sc aclivilies? (d) Wlial arc ihe 
consirainis ihai mighi impede ■ ihc accomplishmeni of ihc 
objeclivcs? / . 

The maiir concept in programming is lo ihink in lerms of alicrna- 
tive ways for achieving ihe staled objeclives. Railicr than fixating 
on one particular , approach (perhaps because this is the way ii 
always has, been done), we arc forced lo Ihink hr terms of 
./alicrnaiivc approaches. This type of thinking requires creativity 
and openness to new ideas. Gloscly * related to this concept of 
alicrnativc approaches to achieving objectives is the method of 
cost-effccUvcness analysis. The basic idea here is rather simple: it 
means thai a rational, approach to management calls for a 
systematic invcstigaLion of the estimated effectiveness arid the 
estimated costs associated with the various alternative approaches 
under consideration. ■ 

(3) Budgeting 

The purpose of budgeting is to make a rational aliocation of' 
resources to the programs and program elements. Questions that 
must be answered include (a) What are the estimated costs for 
carrying out the various activities necessary for accomplishing the 
stated objectives? (b) What is the estimated income for the 
system? (c) What constraints are imposed upon the expenditure of 
various funds? (d) How shoukf the income be allocated to the 
various programs and program elements? . . 

Management by objectives calls for program budgeting. Traditional 
budgeting has focused on this question: "This is what we spent for 
these items this year; what should we spend on these items next 
year?" In contrast, program budgeting is directed toward these 
questions: (a) "Where do we want to go?" (b) '/What do we do to 
get there?" 
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Harry Hartley defines an educational budget as a financial expres- 
sion of the objectives, programs, and activities of an educational 
system. He emphasizes that, "Program budgeiing relates the 
ouiput-oricined programs, or activities, of an organization \o 
specific resources that are then stated in terms of budget dollars. 
Both programs and resources are projected for at least several 
years into the future." (p. 76 in EducationaM Planning- 
Programming-Budgcting: A Systems Approach) 

(^1) Evaluation 

The purpose of evaluation is to compare actual accomplishments 
with desired oritcomes in order to improve performance. 
Important questions to be answered are (a). Which objectives were 
achieved? (b) Which objectives were not achieved? (e) What factors 
; contributed to the accomplishment of specific objectives and the 
failure lo accomplish other objectives? (d) What should be done to 
improve future performance? 

An essential requirement for successful evaluation is the statement 
of objectives. Evaluation can be on[y as precise dS the specificity 
in the statement of objectives — and no more. Imprecise objectives 
Mead to imprecise evaluation. Management by objectives calls for 
both summative and formative evaluation of a given operation. 
Summative is the classical experimental-design approach. (One 
docs not interfere with an activity during the, course of operation, 
because he may contaminate the results.) With formative evalua- 
tion, however, assessment takes place during the time that the 
activity is being carried out. This is done so that performance may 
be improved during the period of implementation. 

Incorporating the Human Dimension 

How does the educational rnaiiager make effective use of this 
rational approach to managemenlf The application of management 
by objectives to education without giving due consideration to 
human feelings, desires, and values could well do more harm than 
good. 

Underlying the humanistic management' philosophy is the basic 
proposition that the human dimension of management and the 
scientific dimension can be effectively united through participative 



managcinciU by objcciives. The individuals in ihe educaliunal com- 
"munily cooperate in the applicalion ol a rational <ifproacIi lo 
planning, pro-^rainming, budgeting, and c'valujiion. The ^>licccss ol 
Ihis CiHicavor requires U^av \bose who arc kno^:'vtedgcable sin ihe use 
of this rational approach lo management prvs ier the approach lo 
ihe niembeis of the ediicaiionai community. 

Some siiggesUons lor uniting the human dinu^nsion of management 
with the scientific dimension arc presented below. 

(1) Participative, Planning 

Ail groups within the educational comnumiiy should be invited - 
and encouraged ~ to participate actively , in ihc sysicmatic 
planning for the college. This includes administraiars/ trustees, 
facility, students, and the community-at-large. 

Ail of these groups can make major contributions to the fc-iMula- 
. tion of the college's miss-on statement and systcmwide objectives, 
this can be accomplished through a series of meetings in which 
the various groups express their different points of view concern- 
ing the objectives. The planning coordinator^*' can faciiitatc the 
entire process by stimulating^the discussion, by presenting the 
groups with alternative objectives, by helping the various groups 
arrive at a consensus, and by coordinating the total process. The 
desired end-result should be a clear statement of the mission aid 
the systemwide objectives, arrived at and agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the broad educational community. 

The faculty and department chairmen should work closely in the 
formulation of program objectives. Tliese obi'^ictivcs arc derived 
from the statement of mission and systemwide objectives, along 
wilh a knowledge of needs, resources, and constraints. This step 
can provide the basis for the development of an integrated 
curriculum, wilh the faculty and department chairmen assunwg 
rcsponsioiiity for the integration as well as the implementation. 

Participative planning, is not an easy process, it is a time- 
consuming approach, and the planning coordinator may find jt 

<^"rhc planiiifH^ coordinalor plays ;i very imporiafit role in ll^tc total planni^r^ 
process, ir is advisable lhai Uiis person ^rcpori direcUy lo the col!. ;e 
prcsidoni (or lo ihc chancellor or SLiperinUMuleni of liie disirict, as the l 
may be). V 



cxlrcmely clifficuli lo achieve a .c,.Hr.. ::;inilv consensus on ihe 
slalcmcnl of sysieinvvide obiecilvcs. H i , suiting benefits, how- 
ever, should prove thcit the entire c; n is worthwhile. As a result 
of active paiticipalion in planning, ihe representatives of the 
educational community should be moi^ Ued to work toward 

. achieving the objectives, because the.e arr their objcctives/lhesc 
individuals should become actively .nvobcd in the educational 

, process; they should feel that they jre an integral part of the 
process. 

(2) Participative Programming 

The various groups within the educatic-iKiu comnuiniiy should work 
together in deciding how the colh,:/::v\ objectives are Jo be 
accomplished. Faculty and departr chairmen would be 
expected to make the major decisions v/^arding curriculum. There 
arc a number of other areas, howeM-r, which can benefit sub-^ 
slantially from contributioi s by stufeis, .administrators, and the 
general community. 

Representatives of the educational y-ummunity .should work to- 
gether in analy?.ing the existing prcM^;rams, including both the 
educational programs and the suppori.ve programs. Each program 
is evaluated in terms of its oontribuiia*-[> to the systcmwide objec- 
tives. Plans are made to either modiK /vr eliminate those programs 
that do not contribute to the: co'tlegC i, >bjectivcs, A note is made 
of those objectives for which no progUi>ps exist. 

These same representatives then parlHij^iate in generating ideas for 
the development of new programs and modification of existing 
programs. Faculty,. administrators, anjcf ^^itiadents would be expected 
to contribute ideas for curriculum dt-riiopment. Students should 
be able to make useful suggestions ijr improving the supportive 
programs, such as Food Service, Lihu: ;. Service, and Health Ser- 
vice, Representatives of the general community can make useful 
recommendations lor improving co=.:. nunication between the 
college and the general community, :7i;csc various ideas are then 
evaluated on the ibasis of.the -likely conuibution to stated objec- 
tives, the avail abllky of resources, and the existing constramls. 

The faculty and administrators should work together in int^egrating 
the totat. array of programs. These prograirs,, along with the 
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objcciivcs, should be organised within a systems framework i\s 
an integrated whole. 

This approach to piogramming lias several important applications 
for the college. First, the rational structuring of programs will 
make them compatible with the overall management-by-objectives 
process. Second, the involvement of a wide range of people in the 
programming process can lead to many innovative ideas for pro- 
gram improvement. And even if only a (Taction of the ideas stand 
the test of critical evaluation, this can still be a worthwhile effort. 
Third, it may be deemed necessary to eliminate certain job posi- 
tions as a result of scrutinizing existing 'programs against newly 
stated objectives. This: does not niean, however, that the in- 
dividuals filling these positions have to lose their jobs. If they; can 
contribute to the college's objectives, then it would be expected 
t.hat they could be transferred to different positions. . 

(3) Participative Budgeting 

A participative approach to budgeting in a college might proceed 
in the following manner: . 

(a) A planning committee consisting 'of administrators, program 
coordinators, and faculty is given the responsibility for draft- 
ing the overall budget for the college. This planning com- 

, mittee is given a thorough orientation in tho college's budget. 
Including past expenditures, -expected revenues, and con- 
straints imposed upon the expenditure of , various funds. 

, Everything is completely open; there is no hidden agenda. 

(b) Individuals responsible for the various programs assumr the 
responsibility for organizing their particular budget requests. 
Alternative levels of funding are requested for each program, 
along with a delineation of how the different levels of 

. expenditures are expected to ■ contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of program objectives. These program coordinators 
work with their statTs (faculty and administrators, as the case 
may be) in drafting their program budgets. 

(c) The planning committee then proceeds to match the budget 
to the program requests in an iterative manner. A "first-cut" 
is made at allocating the budget to the various programs. 
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/-Xcljuslmcnis arc ihcn made uniif a salisfacloiy match 
bchvccn budget reqLiiicmcnts and cstimaicd revenue h 
achieved. Particular levels bl" expenditures for the various 
programs are selected on the basis of systcmwide objectives 
(*'Top Down") as well as demonstrated need ("Bottom Up"). 
A high degree oT communication beiweon the planning com- 
mittee iind ihe program coordinators is maintained through- 
out this process, > 

(d) After the overall budget is organized, the planning committee, 
makes its recommendations to rthc board. Jlie educational 
community should be provided with complete information 
regarding the planned budget and given an opportunity to 
discuss the specific plans with the board: and the chairman of 
the planning committee. 

Just as, with participative planning and participative programming, 
participative budgeting is; a time-consuming process^, One major 
obstacle in ihe process, of course; is the difficulty :in obtaining 
agreement among the many, different individuals participating in 
the process: It is a psychological truism that the majority of the 
individuals will emphasize the importance of their own particular 
progranis or program elements, regardless of the specific system- 
wide objectives'that have beenestablished. 

This proposed approach to budgeting, .however, . will result in 
definite benefits for the college. First, the budget is linked to 
programs in a rational and systematic manner, which should lead 
to a greater likelihood of accomplishing program objectives and, in 
turn, systemwide objectives. ; Robert Pavese, author of one of the 
papers in Harry Hartley's book, eniphasizes ' that, \ 'Trogram 
budgeting will not solve the problem of how to obtain more 
dollars, but^-Jt will facilitate better ;management of the funds 
available:": A second and equally important benefit to be accrt.«ed 
IS that administrators and faculty will be working together as a 
team in relating budget to programs. 

(4) Participative Evaluation 

Members of the' educational community should cooperate in carry- ' 
ing out systemwide evaluation. By our definition of evaluatiion, we 
mean that actual- accomplishments are compared with desired out- 
comes in order to improve performance. 
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A.mnjor rcquircmcnl for implcmcniing a managcmcni-by-objeclivcs 
syslcm is Lhc csiablishmein of an iniormaiion system. The infer- 
malion system is used for colleciing, analy/Jiig, and disscminaiing 
informaiion for use in . evaluation and decisionmaking. Such a 
system might be very simple in design (and require only n"ianua{ 
operation) or be quite complex (and require ihe use of a com- 
puler), depending upon_ the six.e and needs of the college/Fecdin-^ 
into ihe information system will be two broad classes of informa- 
tion: (!) details of the; plans, ^iind (2) ■ descriptions of ayua! 
accomplishments. The details of the pians would include program 
objectives, descriptions of programs and program elements, and 
budget allocations. Descriptions of actual accomplishments can be 
obiained from ' faculty, administrators, siudents, and the general 

: community by systematically sui-veying their perceptions of actual 
accomplishments. Also included here would be: any objective data 

. related to actual accomplishments, such as student test scores and 
records of student; performance; (with the: stipulation being that 
these data:are related to the program objectives), \ 

Evaluation is then carried out by: comparing actual accomplish- 
menis with desired outcomes. Faculty and administrators work 
together in I answering these questions: (a) Which objectives are 
being achieved? (b) Which' objectives are not being achieved? (c) 
What factors seem to be contributing to the success in accomplish-" 
ing certain' objectives or lo the failure, in accomplishing other 
objectives? and (d) What should; be done to improve future per- 
formance? As a result of.this continual evaluation, modifications 

.'might be made in the objectives, in themeans for achieving the 

.;objectives, or in the budget allocations,: 

A periodic evaluation ; report 1s - given to the educational com- 
munity Desired outcomes and actual accomplishments are re- 
ported accurately and honestly. Reactions to the report from the 
educational community are welcomed. 

This is a constructive approach to evaluation. During the evalua- 
lion process, it will become clear if/certain individuals are not 

■ doing their share of, the work (administrators, faculty, and 

■ students included). The primary emphasis, however, is placed upoii 
reducing discrepancies between actual accomplishments and the 
desired outcomes in order to improve student learning. 



Our model of humanhlic managcincnl is nol proposed here as 
something in addition to what coiieye adminisiralors are now 
doing, but ij, proposed as another way of doing their jobs. This is 
proposed as an alternative to present manag^ement practices. 

Humanistic management calls for a special type of leadership in 
the educational system. It requires leaders who are ofrcclive 
human beings, vvho have a good grasp of science-b^iscd manage- 
ment, and who are able to bring aboiit genuine cooperation among 
all groups.' in the cducationar community. This is a big order, but 
the importance of the educational enterprise demands it. 

The effective application of humanistic management should 
produce a number oj' benefits for a community college: 

First, the use ' of ; management by objectives should ; have a 
liberating effect on the entire, college. Mystery, , confusion, and 
uncertainty can-; be replaced by. undcrstanding; open communica- 
tion, and a rational approach to decision making. V : 

Second, the college ishould be able: to demonstrate to the entire 
community that it is being accountable. It demonstrates this 
accountability by clearly communicating its objectives, by 
systematically investigating alternative means for achieving the 
objectives, by allocating ■ its budget on the basis of clearly 
established objectives, and by reporting to the community the 
results of evaluation and plans for improvement, : 

Third, humanisticimanagemcnl can show the democratic process at- 
its best.. Here we must agree with Erich Fromm when he says, 
"Proposing methods of activation by participation aims at the 
revitalization of the democratic process. It is based on the convic- 
tion that American democracy must be' strengthened and 
revitalized or it will wither away. It can not remain static," 



SECTION V. 
METHOD OF ATTACK 



The overall .purpose of ihe program described in ihis report is lo 
increase the eflecilveness of educational managemein in iho com- 
munily college ihrough the use of participative management by 
objectives. In support oT this mission are lour interrelated program 
objectives: (A) to develop an operational management model; (8) 
to develop a management training system; (C) to develop a 
management guide; , and (D) to disseminate the results of the total 
management program on a national basis. (See Figure 3.) 



DEVELOPMUNT OF 
TRAINING SYSTEM 




DEVELOPMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT GUIDE 



FIGURES. FOUR INTERRELATED OBJECTIVES 

The, program consists of four projects - one for each of the above 
objectives. These projects are summarized below. 

Project A: Development of Management Model 
(Project Director: Gerald Robinson) 

The objective - of; Project; A is to develop an operational manage- 
ment model for the community college. This model will build on 



ihc concepts and mcihods of managcmoni by objcciivcs as used in 
a variety of organi/alions, bul will be adaplcd lo ihc unique needs 
and condilions of the community college. 

Inlorinalion is being collecled for the elaboration o\ this manage- 
ment model by means of reviewing ihe technical literature and by 
visiting selected, colleges around the country. In aJdilion to 
developing a sound theoretical model, we want to make certain 
that the model is adapted to ihc realities of a "typical" com- 
munity college, The end-product of Project A will be , an opera- 
tional management model in the form of a slep-by-stcp process for 
carrying out the functions of planning, programming, budgeting, 
and evaluation within the estimated resources and constraints of a 
typical community college. 

The framework wiihin which this model is being .developed is 
shown in Figure 4, Included in the overall strategy are the fol- 
lowing ten slcps: : , ^ 

(1) Formulate the Liltimate objective of the, college. 

This is the primary aim of the college, the primary mission. 
The ultimate objective serves as the intcgrati'ig theme for the 
educational system as a whole: This is the ultimate "why" of 
the college. 

(2) Assess systemwide needs, 

A need is: defined in terms of the difference between what 
presently exists in the educational system and what is desired. 
This includes programs, special services, staff, facilities, equip- 
ment, materials, and anything else required to accomplish the 
educational sysi-om's. ultimate objective.; , 

(3) Estimate resources, 

/ 'A resource is anything that can contribute to the accomplish- 
■ ment of objectives. This includes money, people, and facili- 
lies: Here it is necessary to answer these questions: (a) What 
is tlic predicted enrollment of students in the college over the 
next one, five, ten years? (b) What is the estimated revenue 
for the college over the next one, five, ten years? 
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(4) Develop systcmwidc objectives. 

Systemwicic objectives are ihc broad slalemenls of purpose 
lhai CLiL across a!! programs and aclivilies and apply lo the 
college as a whole. These objcciivcs are derived from ihc 
slalemeiU of ihe ullimale objective and ihc results of the 
needs assessment, and arc scnsiti\/e lo ihc esiimaie oT 
resources. 

(5) Develop program structure. 

A program is; defined here as any set oT relalcd activities 
directed Loward common objcclives. Examples of educational 
programs would be Mathematics, Science, Humanities, and so 
forth. Supportive programs would include Library Service, 
Food Service, Health Service, and so on. The program struc- 
ture is a hierarchical classification of programs encompassing 
all activities of the college and shoLild be designed in such a 
manner to be logically . consistent with the statement of 
systcmwidc objectives. 

(6) Perform program analysis. 

Program analysis involves several important steps: (a) 
specifying program objectives, (b) identifying program 
constraints, (c) developing alternative approaches : to the 
. accomplishment of objectives, and (d) evaluating the alternaT 
live approaches on the basis of estimated effectiveness arid 
estimated cost. 

(7) Develop program budget. 

The program budget is developed in accord with the. program 
structure and the; results of the program analysis. "Top 
Down'V inputs to budget formulation constitute- a rational 
, input based upon systemwide objectives. The"Bottom Up" 
approach uses cost estimates from program analyses as the 
: basis for. the initial program budget. Both types of inputs 
should be used in the establishment of a program budget. . 

(8) Allocate resources. 

The next Step is to allocate ihe resources to the various 
.■ programs and program clcmenls. This allocation is based upon 



the cslinialcd u'vcnuc and the eslimalcd budgcl rcquiicmcnis. 
Step S musi be u;.\clcd back lo Slcp 7 unii! Ihcrc is a 
"malch" between e^limaied program expenditures and esti- 
mated revenue. 

(9) Operate the system. 

The overall educational plan is then put into operation. 
Operation of the system is guided by the results of the 
preceding steps of planning, programming, and budgeting. 

(10) Evaluate programs. 

All of the programs in the college are evaluated on a con- 
tinuing basis. The fundamental questions here are: (a) To 
what extent are program accomplishments consistent with the 
staled program objectives? and (b) To what extent are actual 
expenditures consistent with anticipated expenditures? 
Modifications are made in the actual operation of the system 
as deemed necessary from the results of the evaluation. 

The feedback loop from Step 10 (Evaluate Programs) to Step 1 
(Formulate Ultimate Objective) is drawn to illustrate the dynamic 
nature of the process. We begin with planning and move toward 
evaluation, and then begin again with planning, and so forth. This 
is a rational and dynamic approach to educational management. 

Project B: Development of Management Training System ■ 
(Project Director: Robert Rubeck)' 

The purpose, of ^ Project B is to develop an effective means for 
teaching community college administrators and others in leadership 
roles how to implement the management model developed in 
Project A. To tliis.?end, we . are now developing a comprehensive 
workshop to cover alf of the steps shorwn in Figure 4. r 

Simulation will be one of the main, instructional methods used in 
conducti^ig the workshop. One advantage of : simulation is thai it 
can, reduce the complexity ofmanagement by objectives to a scale ; 
appropriate for learning and : initial 'applications. Second, the 

realism of simulation tends to motivate the participants to learn 
new concepts and methods and then apply them to their ov/n 
particular situation. Another important advantage of simulation is 



thai il can collapse lime so lhal ihc pdilicipanl is able lo acquire 
considerable realistic experience in a rekuively short period of 
lime. 

One imporlanl fealiire of Ihc workshop is lhal i I will cover both 
technical skills and human skills. For example, technical skills, 
include areas such as analyzing the results of needs surveys, 
fornuilating objectives, estimating cost-ciTectiveness, and allocating 
resources. Human skills include areas such as listening, motivating, 
and group leadership. Each of the 20 instructional modules 
included in the workshop will be organized in such a manner as to 
include both technical skills and human skills. Our basic idea is 
lhal the effective manager, first, Is an effective human being and, 
second, is able to apply the tools of management. 

J\-ic modules to be included in the workshop will be tested in the 
three League districts serving as pilot colleges for the program. 
These training materials will be administered to a group of people 
(usually the members of a redesign committee) in each of the 
three pilot colleges and then revised as deemed appropriate. The 
end product will be a comprehensive management training program 
designed to help community college administrators become more 
effective educational managers. 

Project C: Development of Management Guide 
(Project Director: Lana Porter) ^ : : 

The objective of this project is to develop a comprehensive set of 
written guidelines for implementing participative^ management by 
objectives in a community college. Our basic assumption is that, if 
a team of administrators from a, given community college par- 
ticipate in the management workshop and also have access to the 
management guide, they should be able to implement the concepts 
and methods of participativemanagement by objectives in their 
own college with little or no additional outside assistance. 

The operational management model developed in Project A will 
provide the theoretical and technicar base for organizing the 
: inanagement guide. The. guide will include. -suchrtopics as: (1) 
prcparing for educational redesign, (2) assessif]ii§v;educational needs, 
(3) assessing resources, (4) formulating educaiJironal objectives, (5) 
developing a program structure, (6) conduct! ng program" analysis, 



(7) csiablishing a program budgcl, (8) allocating resources, (9) 
preparing i\ writicn plan, (1 0) executing the plan, and (II) 
evaluating. 

A draft of the guide will be prepared by the project staff. A 
number of people knowledgeable in community college manage- 
ment will be asked to review and critique the draft. Changes will 
be made as appropriiilc. 

Project D: Dissemination 

(Project Director: David Hamilton) 

Tlie objective of Project D is to disseminate the results of the total 
management program on a national basis. This aim will be 
achieved through conferences, workshops, and distribution of the 
management guide. 

SpeciaT conferences will be conducted for League representatives 
throughout the course of the three-year grant. Our rationale is that 
the League colleges :;.hould "stay with" the program throughout 
the time period in which it'is being carried out so that they can 
begin to implement certain of the concepts and methods 
immediately — rather than wait until the program is completed. 

Management workshops (two weeks in length) will be conducted 
after ihe completion of Project B. The purpose of these workshops 
will be to provide realistic experiences that will enable college 
administrators lo learn the concepts and methods of participative 
management by objectives. Participants' in the workshops will 
include representatives from League colleges and others in leader- 
ship.: roles. One hundred scholarships will be offered to these 
groups of people: (a) representatives from League colleges — 50, 
(b) professors in Junior College Leadership Program - 40, (c) 
Other- 10. V 

The management guide will be reproduced in large numbers. One 
copy will be::mailed to each community college in the nation, to 
colleges and ., luniversities that .are preparing people to be com- 
munity coil lege administrators, and : to organizations such as the 
Americanr Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the 
Council oil Sta:te Directors of Community Colleges. 
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The <a!ainmcnl of ihu objcclivcs lor Projccl D will con^iiiulc .the 
cornplclion of the gr.uu with Kellogg Foundalion. This thrcc-ycar 
clcvclopmcnl period, however, is inlendej lo be only ihe beginning 
of. a long-range program d ire c led loward increasing ihe ctTeciivc- 
ness of educational management in the commtinity college. We 
expect the overall program to have a life of some ten to lifteen 
years. After the grant period is ended, the participating League 
colleges will continue to expand the manage men t-by-objectives 
programs which they have initiated, and Battelic's Center for 
Improved Educaiion will provide fee-supported workshops to large 
numbers of community college persotincl on a continuing basis. 
This procedure should allow the program to have a considerable 
nationwide effect on management practices in the coninuinity 
college. 
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SECTION VI. 
SUMMING UP 



The main idea underlying ihis proi^rain is ihai cdLicalional mar, :i.;,e- 
mcni in ihc communiiy college can be subsianiially improved by 
uniting ilie scieniilic dimension of managemeni and ihe human 
dimension. We propose ihai managemeni by objcciivcs is ihe bcsi 
presenl-day represcniaiion oi' science-based managemeni. We also 
propose iliai ilie genuine involvement of ihe people in the educa- 
tional comnuiniiy in the managemeni process consiiunes the besl 
rcpreseniaiion of ihe human dimension of managemeni. 
Combining managemeni by objectives and pariicipaiivc manage- 
meni gives us "pariicipaiivc -managemeni by objcciives", which we 
are calling humanisiic managemeni. 

The broad aim of ihe program described m ihis report is lo help 
communiiy colleges improve, ihe effeciivcncss of ihcir educational 
managemeni ihrough ihe use of pariicipaiivc managemeni by 
objeciives. Im suppori of ihis aim are four program objeciivcs: lo 
develop an operaiiona! managemeni modcl, lo develop a manage- 
meni training system, to develop a managemeni guide, and lo 
disseminate the results of the total management program on a 
national basis.. 

The program is being carried out through the cooperative efforts 
of Battelle, the League for Innovation in the Communiiy College, 
and W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Battelle. is managing the program 
and providing part of the financial suppori. The League is actively 
involved through the pamicipaiion of three of its members as pilot 
districts, the* participation of other League colleges in the manage- 
hient workshops, and consultation provided by Dr. B. Lamar 
Johnson, Executive :Dircctor of the League. The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation is: providing;. the larger part : of the fimanciai suppori . 
needed for launching the^program. . 

We believe that the overall program has an expecied^life of. at least 
ten to fifteen years. With W. K. Kellogg Foundation and Baiicllc 
providing the financial '"support needed to launch the program 
during the first three years, community colleges will be expected 



to provide the support needed to maintain the pir©grain?n after the 
initial three-year period. 

Active participation in this management progra..;i has thte potential 
for providing community colleges v^ith the fotowing benefits: (I ) 
more effective educational programs for students, (2) more effec- 
tive supportive programs, (3) a rational basis for the allocation of 
resources, (4) improved staff development and staff morale/ (5) 
improved communication, and (6) a means for demonstrating 
educational accountability. 
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